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MEMOIR OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 4053.} 


8th mo. 21st, 1803, being first-day, our meeting 
was verysmall. In the morning sitting, this lan- 


guage was revived among us, “It is better to 
trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in 


in man; yea, it is better to trust in the Lord, 
than to put confidence in princes.’ 

22nd. The alarm of the yellow fever took 
place in the 7th month, while I was from home. 
It began at and about the Coffee House Slip ; 
and the people from the eastern parts of the city 
thronged to the north side for refuge, but the 
alarm soon spread, and drove them from thence. 
A great part of the city is now in a manner de- 
serted. The fever continues to prevail, and it 
is a solemn, serious time. People are yet daily 
moving out, and great is the consternation 
that abounds. Our neighbors in Pearl street 
have nearly all left town, so that it seems very 
desolate and lonely, and we may truly say, “‘ How 
doth the city sit solitary that was full of people!” 
Oh! that the inhabitants did but fear the rod, 
and him that hath appointed it! Oh! that they 
were rightly engaged to sanctify a fast, to bow 
before the Lord God of hosts, and to let him be 
their fear and their dread. 

So lately as the 4th of the 7th month, the 
‘people were parading through the streets of the 
city with great pomp and splendor, as though 
they neither feared God, nor regarded man: 
and now, behold, at the uplifting of the rod 
of the Almighty, they have fled as chaff be- 
fore the wind, and as driven stubble before the 
whirlwind. The people have more generally 
left the city now than they did in 1798 ; although 
it was then much more mortal than it has yet 
been this season. 


PIILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 18, 1858. 
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9th month 4th. Our firit-day m morning meet- 
ing was larger than usual, principally made up 
of. young people, a number of whom were not 
members of our society: it was a solid, comfort- 
able time. Afternoon meeting, small. In the 
evening, I attended a meeting at Brooklyn, ap- 
pointed by Stephen Grellette. The number of 
deaths reported daily, is about eight to twelve, 
and new cases, between twenty and thirty. 

These awful visitations are not for nothing. 
The universal Parent of mankind afflicteth not 
willingly, nor grieveth the children of men. 
There is a cause; and until the cause shall be 
removed, we may expect the chastening rod of 
the Almighty. Our country has grown very 
populeus ; riches from all quarters have been 
flowing in, and earnestly grasped after by many 
among us. The natural consequence is high 
living, grandeur, pomp and show, great houses, 
| rich furniture, and costly attire. The fashions 
and customs of foreign nations have been intro- 
duced, and have found an easy entrance among 
the inhabitants. But lately, when this city was 
in health, scarcely a day passed but there were 
notifications, inviting the people’s attention to 
the theatre. These places are frequented, not 
so much by the lower classes, as by those est 
teemed of the highest rank,—people of distine- 
tion, education, and what are called refined man- 
ners. In these sinks of corruption, they spend 
night after night, unto the last night in the 
week ; and then, what state ust their minds be 
in to present themselves at their places of wor- 
ship on first-day! While these practices con- 
tinue and are thus upheld, together with balls, 
dancing and gambling rooms, pleasure gardens, 
and many other evils, what calamities and 
scourges may we not look for? Surely, unless 
the people turn at his reproof, our country is fast 
ripening for heavier judgments than it has yet 
felt. For God will bring every work of dark- 
ness and wickedness to judgment, with every 
secret thing. How greatly indeed have all ranks 
fallen short of the purity of life and conversation, 
becoming Christians! The sober and reflecting 
heathens (as they @re called,) would shudder at 
many things that are practised by professing 
Christians. Surely, there is cause for great 
mourning and lamentation, by all serious people 
throughout the land, in a view of the backslid- 
den state of professed Christendom. 

8th. This afternoon I attended a meeting ap- 
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pointed by Stephen Grellette; it was held in a 
new building in George’s street, in a neighbor- 
hood where are a number of sailors’ boarding- 
houses, and where the people do sin with a high 
hand. Granting licenses to unprincipled men, 
and suffering so many taverns to be kept, has 
become a great evil. Oh! what places of cor- 
ruption to the poor youth who are put to a sea- 
faring life! Surely, the mayor, justices, and 
influential men, ought not to suffer such things, 
but consider themselves so much interested in 
the welfare of the people as to have better order. 
They should act under God, as his ministers, so 
as to be a terror to evil doers, and a praise to 
them that do well. 

10th. The fever continues to carry off from 
eight to ten a day; and though its progress is 
slow, yetif it should go on till cold weather, a 
large number of people will be removed to the 
silent grave. Yesterday morning we were 
alarmed with a cry of fire, which had got toa 
great head before the people collected. It brcke 
out in a bake-house from the oven, and ten 
houses were burnt down before it could be 
stopped. This morning an attempt was made 
to set fire to a house in Fair street : fire was put 
to a straw bed, but was discovered before it 
broke out ina blaze. It was thought that there 


were some bad, designing persons in that neigh- 
borhood. Our situation is indeed a serious one ; 


for the people are so gone from that part of the 
town that a fire might get to a great head before 
much help could be obtained. The wickedness 
of man is great, and those who wish to have op- 
portunity of plundering, are most to be dreaded. 

11th. This morning we had a second meeting 
in George’s street. A large collection of peo- 
ple attended, more than the house could hold ; 
and though it is considered one of the worst 
neighborhoods in the town, the Lord was gra- 
ciously pleased to give ability to labor among 
them, and to sound an alarm and solemn warn- 
ing to the rebellious. Truth’s testimony was 
above all their wicked spirits, and chained them 
down ; many minds were affected, and, consider- 
ing the rawness and ignorance of the people, 
they conducted far better than I had expected,— 
and many of them took leave of us in a friendly 
manner. 

This morning my ostler, a colored man, was 
taken down with the prevailing fever. As he 
had not lodged in our house, we provided a place 
for him where good care was taken of him. 

13th. The fever appears to be increasing ; 
thirteen deaths in the last twenty-four hours. 
For some time past, the bells for what is called 
public worship, have not been rung in this city. 
The appearance of religion seems almost to fall 
at such times. Surely, the religion inculcated 
by Jesus Christ and his apostles, is too little 
practically known in its holy reality at the pre- 
sent day ; while yet there is much that may be 
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called fashionable and speculative religion pre- 
vailing. But the people generally are not dis- 
posed to bring their conduct to the standard of 
Truth, and so attempt to lower the standard to 
suit their manner of life. It is greatly to be 
feared, that multitudes of professing Christians 
will be found no more favorably circumstanced, 
than those formerly who drew nigh with their 
mouths and honored God with their lips, but 
their hearts were far from him. ‘ My sheep,” 
says Christ, “hear my voice and they follow 
me.” But where did he ever lead his flock, or 
any of them, into throngs of business, commerce, 
and extensive trade? Where have we an in- 
stance of his indulging them in excess of any 
kind ; in eating, drinking, or putting on of ap- 
parel? Qh‘! the preciousness of the redemption 
held out to view by the gospel, through the nar- 
row way of self-denial ; too few of the children of 
men appear to go deep enough to understand it. 
How absurd for men, professing Jesus to be their 
example, their Lord, their intercessor and advo- 
cate with the Father, to be always drudging 
along as if bound with heavy chains in extensive 
trade and commerce! What more flagrant con- 
tradiction to the doctrine of self-denial, of hu- 
mility, and of being content with a plain way of 
living under the daily cross ! 

14th. Our meeting small: yet people of re- 
ligious thoughtfulness, at such awful seasons, are 
brought nearer to one another in sympathetic 
feeling, than when things are passing in their 
usual course. Whatever tends to humble the 
pride of man, may be reckoned a favor. In pro- 
portion as his greatness is laid low, his high 
opinion of himself and what he possesses, is re- 
duced,—he is drawn nearer to his Maker in the 
likeness of the image in which man was first 
created; and the nearer man is brought-to the 
First Great Cause, the more his heart is expanded 
towards the whole creation of God, and greatly 
so towards his fellow pilgrims on earth. 

On the 16th, arrived from Liverpool, our 
friend and sister in the Truth, Ann Alexander, 
on a religious embassy to this land. As it was 


‘not thought prudent to come into town, she 


landed near the Hook, and went to John Mur- 
ray’s, who had taken a house about five miles 
from the city. In the afternoon, Stephen Grel- 
lette and I went out to see her, and I thought 
the true greeting was known, in which our spir- 
its saluted each other in the love of the gospel. 

On first-day, the 18th, my hired man died 
with the prevailing fever. He was a faithful 
colored man, and we did what we could for him. 
Thus, we see how man is cut down, so that in 
truth it may be said, “ Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his strength, nor the rich man in his 
riches ; but let him that glorieth, glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I 
am the Lorp which exercise loving-kindness, 
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judgment, and righteousness in the earth: for in 
these things I delight, saith the Lord.”” What 
a lesson is here set before thee, O man, incorpo- 
rating every needful caution, not to suffer thy 
mind to go out improperly after the things that 
will perish with the using ! 

Early in the 10th month, we met with a very 
close trial in the removal of our dear daughter, 
Esther, who died with the prevailing fever. Al- 
though I was as fully satisfied as I could wish 
to be, of her soul’s entering into its glorious 
rest, yet 1 very sensibly felt the awful stroke 
that removed her from our sight. My own 
health had for some days been such, though not 
with the fever, that I could not be with her, du- 
ring her illness, so much as I could have wished. 
Ah! we have many trials, but they will all be 
over in awhile! In the decease of dear Esther, 
I believe a lasting blessing has been derived to 
some parts of the family. I wish the impressions 
made, may remain through time, never to be 
eradicated. 

In the latter end of the 10th month, the yel- 
low fever subsided so that the people who had 
moved out of town generally returned to their 
homes. About the Ist of the 11th month, I 


left New York, and went by way of Rahway and 
Bristol to Philadelphia; and thence to Radnor, 
and was at the select meeting at Uwchlan, also 
their first-day meeting. From Isaac Jacobs’ at 


Uwehlan, I went by way of Yorktown, where I 
met my son Thomas, and proceeded to Little 
Falls, in Maryland ; and after making some ar- 
rangements there, returned home. 


PEACE. 


The wisest and godliest find (and such are 
sensible of it) that disputes in religion are no 
friends to that which is far sweeter in it, but 
hinder and abate those pious and devout thoughts 
that are both the more useful and truly delight- 
ful. As peace is a choice blessing, so this is the 
choicest peace, and is the peculiar inseparable 
effect of this grace, with which it is jointly wished, 
grace and peace—the flower of peace growing 
upon the root of grace. But brethren, receiv- 
ing of the same spirit from their Head, Christ, 
are most strongly bent to the good one of another. 
If there be but a thorn in the foot, the back 
boweth, the head stoopeth down, the eyes look, 
the hands reach to it, and endeavor its help and 
ease. In a word, all the members partake of the 
good and evil, one of another. Now, by how 
much this body is more spiritual and lively, so 
much the stronger must be the union and love 
of the parts of it to each other. You are bre- 
thren by the same new birth, and born to the 
same inheritance ; and such an one shall not be 
an apple of strife amongst you to beget debates 
and contentions. No, it is enough for all, and 


none shall prejudice another; but you shall have | 
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joy in the happiness of one another, seeing you 
shall then be perfect in love, all harmony, no 
difference in judgment or affection, all your 
harps tuned to the same new song which you 
shall sing forever. Let that love begin here 
which shall never end —Leighton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer.) 
MEMOIR OF CADWALLADER FOULKE. 


He was the son of Hugh and Ann Foulke, of 
Gwynedd, in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in the 10th month, 1778. 
He was the brother of Hannah Foulke, a memoir 
of whom appeared a few months ago in “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer.” 

About the time of his marriage, in the year 
1810, he settled at a place now called Consho- 
hocken, in Plymouth Township, in the county 
aforesaid. In the Autumn of 1821 he met with 
a deeply proving dispensation, in the loss of his 
wife, who had been a true and faithful helpmeet 
to him. He was now left with the care of four 
small children, and under the pressure of a heavy 
amount of debt for his farm, incurred when land 
was nearly at its highest price; but a reverse in 
the sale of land, had taken place that had sunk 
it at this critical time far below its par value, 
so that many around him were greatly shaken in 
their circumstances ; sickness, too, prevailed in 
the neighborhood to such an extent, that one was 
hardly able to assist another. 

At this critical juncture, he was taken very 
ill, and lay for a considerable time so low that 
his recovery was considered doubtful. A few 
days before his close, referring to this time of 
sore trial and close proving, he said, “I felt no 
desire to live, except for my little children ; and 
I believe for their sakes 1 was spared. It was 
a time in which I covenanted with the Most 
High, that if he would be with me, feed and 
clothe me and my little flock, and lead us safely 
along, I would serve him the remainder of my 
days.” And truly he was remarkably favored. 
His sister above named, from a sense of duty, 
came to reside with him at this time, and was as 
a mother to the children, and a true sympathiser 
and helper in all his trials. 

By industry and economy, with the blessing 
of Heaven on the covenants he had made, he 
was enabled to discharge the debt he had incur- 
red ; his sympathies were great toward those who 
were involved, and he bore a sincere and upright 
testimony against speculation of every kind, be- 
lieving that the tendency is to lead the mind 
away from the guidance of best wisdom, Through 
all his difficulties he was a diligent attender of 
meetings, both for worship and discipline, and 
among the traits of character belonging to him, 
was that of a “ peace-maker.” In this important 
service he was in many instances peculiarly gift- 
ed. It was declared at his funeral, that “blessed 
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are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the |those visits kindly; and though very weak, re- 
children of God,” and we humbly trust this hea-| sponded to them, but he gave evidence that 
venly blessing rested upon him, especially in| neither past experience nor future prospects 
the evening of his life. From his youth up he | availed anything compared with the immediate 
bore a faithful practical testimony against the| Divine Presence. With this, indeed, he could 
use of spirituous liquors. Many were the trials | truly say, ‘though I pass through the valley of 
and difficulties he had to encounter through life | the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
in its support, but as our parents taught us, “it | art with me, and thy rod and thy staff they com- 
was a righteous testimony,” so he regarded it,|fort me.” He gradually declined until the 
and his integrity in this matter was worthy of | morning of the 7th of 6th month, 1858, when 
commendation, and his example to be followed. | he peacefully expired, and was gathered to his 
He learned to read the Scriptures at school, | everlasting home as a shock of corn fully ripe. 
and always advocated the practice, and few were | His remains were interred in Friends’ burial 
better versed in them, though his reading was | ground at Plymouth, on the 9th, on which occa- 
by no means confined to them; his memory was | sion a solemn meeting was held. 
retentive, and his mind richly stored with valu- | JosEPH FOoULKE. 
able instruction from the most approved authors, Gwynedd, Tth mo. 1858. 
both of the present and former days ; but he had 
no taste for light reading of any kind; his delight ‘ 
was in that which was valuable, substantial and | "TRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF FREDERICK 
truthful. Oh! that the young people of the pre- SMITH, OF CROYDON, ENG. 
sent day might profit by his example in the (Concluded from page 408.) 
choice of their books. His library was one of; My business was now gradually increasing, 
the most unacceptionable I ever beheld. jand I had a hope that I should not continue to 
He occupied the station of an overseer; and | suffer the severe discipline which I had experi- 
afterward that of an elder for many years, in | enced on account of trade; a prospect appeared 
both these capacities, his services were satisfac-| of my getting out of some of the difficulties I 
tory, being mild and unassuming ; he possessed | had been struggling against. For these and 
the gift of imparting instruction without giving | many other blessings, my heart was often bowed 
offence, and his kindness secured him both love | in reverence [to God.] My trials had the effect 
and esteem. of enabling me from experience to sympathize 
For a few of the last years of his life he was| with the afflicted. The path I had to tread 
deprived of his sight ; this privation was a sore seemed different from that into which many 
trial to him, but he patiently endured the dis- | others had been introduced, but to which, after 
pensation with resignation, and was notwithstand- | struggling for a time, I was generally obliged to 
ing, generally favored to attend Meeting to the | submit; this led me to feel for other [fellow- 
last. He lay very low during the time of our | travellers] in the strait and narrow way, whose 
late Yearly Meeting, yet he felt deeply interested | exercises were different from those of many who 
in its proceedings, and his most ardent desires | had obtained their religion by education. 
were for the preservation of our Society, and that} The narrow path into which I was led, oc- 
peace and unity might prevail among Friends. | casioned Friends to exercise a tender care over 
His disease was a constant, irritable sick|me; those of more experience than myself 
stomach, which rejected every kind of food or | watched over me for good, lest the enemy might 
medicine. These excessive sick spells he endured | deceive me by some of his transformations, which 
with a patience that was admirable, and while | he usually attempts in the early days of the es- 
every effort was devised to relieve him by those | pousals of the Lord’s children. The goodness 
around him, he would say he had nothing to} of the Lord is great, and sometimes his visita- 
trouble him, that he felt love to all mankind, | tions are marvellous beyond the comprehension 
even towards those who (as John Wvolman ex-|of man. Such has been his condescension, that 
pressed) were separated from the Divine harmo- | we have been instructed in the night season, at 
ny.” times when we have been ready to faint, and 
He was visited by many kind friends, who | when human help seemed unavailable. 
had a few words of consolation for him. Onone| I apprehended there were few who had to en- 
occasion a friend quoted from Job as applicable | dure greater conflicts than myself; yet there 
to his state, “ behold the righteous shall hold on | were times wherein my gracious Master was 
his way, and they that have clean hands shall be | pleased to favor me with his life-giving presence; 
stronger and stronger.” Another friend, a few | and although I was still in my infancy as to re- 
days afterwards, sitting by his bedside, was led | ligion, I could discern the states of others ; but 
to speak of the undoubted assurance she felt, |I kept these things much to myself. As Mary 
“that his portion would soon be among the|did, “I pondered these things in my heart,” 
spirits of just men made perfect; that a crown | thinking it not rightto disclose the King’s secrets. 
of righteousness awaited him.” He received |I thought it was not improbable that at some 
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time I should be called to the ministry. I was 
at times ready to cry out to those who were 
standing in the way, and were not only idle 
themselves, but hindered those who were anx- 
ious to do the Master’s work. I was not, how- 
ever, hasty in this matter, the time not being 
fully come. 

The close of the year 1788 was a time of 
great exercise to my mind, and I experienced 
the buffetings of Satan in various ways. I 
was, notwithstanding, desirous under all to at- 
tend to the secret instruction of my holy Leader; 
and great were my cries that I might not be 
permitted to fall, or be led into error; so that 
my attention seemed much fixed, even as to 
my outward movements, to know his voice. 
One First-day morning, I had an impression, 
although so gentle as scarcely to be perceived, 
that it would be right for me to go to Hammer- 
smith Meeting, which began at eleven o’clock. 
I could hardly come to a determination when 
the clock struck ten. There was no time to 
spare, the distance to Hammersmith being five 
miles; so I even concluded to go there, and 
walked very fast. When I came to the wall 
beyond Knight’s bridge, a man joined me, and 
walked beside me without saying a word. We 
both turned into the meeting-house. It was a 
precious meeting; and when it concluded, I 
hastened back, and attended Westminster Meet- 


ing, which began at two o’clock. On my re- 
turn, the same man joined me again; and all 
the conversation that passed between us was, I 
asked him whether he had been among the 
members of a certain Religious Society; to 


which he replied, “Yes.” We walked on to- 
gether for some distance, but he could not keep 
up with me. Some weeks after this, I observed 
him come into Westminster Meeting, and sit 
down very solidly. He came again in the after- 
noon, and continued to attend mectings on 
First-days for some weeks; after which I told 
him we met on Fifth-day mornings also ; where- 
upon he became a regular attender of our mid- 
week meetings. After a time, I took some 
further notice of him ; and he once told me that, 
having become much dissatisfied with continuing 
in the profession he was in, he had, on the day 
we walked together to Hammersmith, gone out 
with a view of observing which way Providence 
would lead him, and whichever way that should 
appear to be, he meant to try it, and if he could 
be easy therein, to follow it; that seeing me 
walking very fast, he concluded I was going to 
some meeting, and he determined to follow me; 
that he felt so much peace whilst in meeting, 
that he believed it would be right for him to 
give up to attend our meetings, which he could 
not at first do. But when he saw me, as, being 
resident in my neighbourhood, he often did, his 
conscience strack him for his cowardice ; and 
at last he was obliged to come and sit with us. 
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He was a solid man, and was afterwards received 
as a member among us. I record this to show 
the necessity of ever attending to the tender 
feelings of the mind, and of taking care not to 
throw them hastily by, without given them due 
consideration. 

In the year 1789 I was tried in various ways ; 
much tempted, experienced much spiritual deser- 
tion, and felt keen distress for the loss of the 
beloved of my soul; but there was an arm un- 
derneath which supported, and under every 
temptation a way was made for my escape. 
Adorable condescension !_ Every token of friend- 
ship, every act of kindness from my brethren, 
appeared to be more than I deserved. I became, 
in my own views, as the offscouring of the earth. 
During these close exercises and deep baptisms, 
my soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death, and I had no idea of what was to follow 
them. He who knows how to prepare and 
qualify his servants is pleased to do it io his 
own way; not according to the weak apprehen- 
sion of his creature man. He causes his chil- 
cren experimentally to know that his strength is 
made perfect in weakness, and that his grace is 
sufficient for them. 

Very early one First-day morning I felt an 
impression that I must go to Ratcliffe Meeting. 
I would have put it by, and endeavored to rea- 
son it away; but I was at last obliged to submit. 
Soon after I got there, very unexpectedly, John 
Pemberton and James Thornton came into the 
meeting. About an hour after the meeting was 
gathered, I felt an uncommon exercise, and 
afterwards a secret impulse to expose myself 
in supplication. Oh! the awful distress [ felt! 
I was naturally averse to speaking in public, 
often experiencing it to be a great difficulty in 
our Monthly Meeting. After wai.ing a consid- 
erable time, in great conflict of spirit, apprehen- 
ding myself so abundantly weak, and every way 
unworthy and unqualified for so important an 
undertaking, I suffered the meeting to break up, 
without performing what appeared to be my 
duty. Great was my distress and agony for 
this act of disobedience ; even such as is not to 
be described. The two Friends above-named 
asked me to go with them to the Friend’s house 
where they were to dine, which I did; and dear 
John Pemberton, perceiving that all was not 
right, asked me the reason, which I was not 
easy to inform him, and put it by. 1 thought, 
notwithstanding, if I ever should be thus called 
on again, I would endeavor not to refuse, and 
in the afternoon waited to feel an impulse of the 
same kind; but the Lord’s time is npt our time. 
After the meeting was over, I went with J. P. 
and J. T. to a Friend’s house at Bromley ; and 
after tea, at a religious opportunity there, I felt 
the exercise and the command, and, after much 
severe conflict, I gave up to express a few words 
in supplication. After the agitation was over, 1 
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became still and quiet and humbly thankful that 
the Lord in mercy had accepted this small sac- 
rifice from a rebellious heart. My kind friends, 
J. P. and J. T., expressed their unity with 
me, and comforted me under my present exer- 
cise, as we walked from the Friend’s house. I 
returned home, sweetly rejoicing, having seen 
of the long travail of my soul, and become satis- 
fied. This was on the 28th of the Sixth Month, 
1789, the day on which I was thirty-two years of 
age. Those only who have entered into this service 
from the necessity alone, after having been made 
willing through suffering to become anything 
or nothing, can form any true judgment of its 
awfulness ; at least it so appeared to me, under 
the varied baptisms I had been plunged into, in 
order to be prepared for this engagement. Toa 
difident mind, and one who had at times ex- 
perienced much Divine favor, it was a sore 
trial thus toexpose myself, and become a preacher 
of righteousness to others. I was humbled as 
in the dust, and tears were my meat day and 
night for a season. 

After speaking of the exercise of his gift as 
a minister, on a certain occasion, he proceeds :— 
It must be confessed, that when the true order 
is maintained, and every one moves in his proper 
place, the regular line of the ministry is beauti- 
ful, the harmony of the gospel is preciously felt, 
and the Lord is glorified. Itis likely my be- 
loved friend, James Thornton, apprehended I 
had let in some discouragement ; and therefore, 
in order to reconcile me to my apparent hard 
service, he told me he had good unity with me 
therein, and especially on that day; and with 
other weighty and truly fatherly counsel, he 
told me I must not expect a smooth path, adding, 
‘“T believe thou wilt have many instructors, but 
few fathers ; so be prepared, like a valiant sol- 
dier, to endure hardness in the Lord’s bat- 
tles.”” 

Whilst J. Pemberton and J. Thornton were 
in London, we had the satisfaction of having 
much of theircompany. The former frequently 
lodged at our house. He was a man of an af- 
fectionate and kind disposition, with great hu- 
mility, and a most benevolent mind. I under- 
stood that in his visit to Ireland, he expended 
among the poor of that nation more than a thou- 
sand pounds. Whilst travelling through Scot- 
land, he was equally liberal to the poor of that 
country ; and upon his return from a visit to the 
northern islands, he loaded a vessel with meal, 
as a present to these poor islanders. 

It does not appear that Frederick Smith con- 
tinued the memoirs of his life later than about 
the year 1791. The annexed extract concern- 
ing him is taken from the testimony of Kingston 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, being as follows :— 

Tn the year 1/89, he first appeared as a min- 
ister. He did not travel much in the work of 
the ministry, although it appears that, from the 
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year 1790 to 1818, he, with the approbation of 
his Friends, performed journeys in that service 
through divers counties in England, and was 
often engaged in visits to the families of Friends ; 
and, having deeply partaken of the sufferings, 
as well as of the consolations of the Gospel, he 
was, in his ministry and otherwise, a true sym- 
pathizer with the afflicted and mournful, pour- 
ing in the wine and oil for their refreshment 
and comfort. A large portion of his time was 
employed in endeavouring to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of his fellow-creatures; and he was ac- 
tively engaged in promoting many of the public 
institutions for benevolent purposes, as well as 
in devoting himself for the good of others ina 
more private capacity; and was frequently en- 
gaged as a peace-maker in healing differences. 
He was not only exemplary himself, but a zeal- 
ous promoter of a diligent attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings. His conversation was inno- 
cently cheerful, and he felt great interest for the 
welfare of the youth, over whom, from his af- 
fectionate disposition, he had great influence. 

He had for a considerable time been liable to 
an affection of the heart, but did not appear to 
grow materially worse until the 20th of Fourth 
month, 1823; when, after a restless night, in 
the morning he was seized with a violent pa- 
roxysm, which continued about three-quarters 
of an hour, when the pain subsided, but was 
succeeded by violent retchings, at intervals, until 
noon the next day, and from that time he ap- 
peared quite easy. On coming to himself, he 
said, “I believe my time will not now be long. 
God bless you, God Almighty bless you. I 
only desire resignation, and [ feel resignation ; 
and am willing to suffer whatever the Lord may 
think fit to inflict upon me.” He then prayed 
fervently, and with great energy, ‘“ Let not thy 
hand nor thine eye pity, till thou hast made me 
what thou wouldst have me to be. This has 
been my constant prayer for several weeks, I 
may say months, past; my sufferings have been 
very great for some hours, but [ can bear all, 
everything; ah, yes! no matter what, if it be 
His will. Almighty God bless you all, and all, 
my dear friends. O! Lord God, thy hand is 
upon me; enable me to bear all to the end. I 
feel resigned either to stay or go; the Lord’s 
will be done. The Lord is good, He is very 
good. He has given me a kind and affectionate 
wife, dutiful and affectionate children ;’”’ and he 
enumerated other blessings that excited his feel- 
ings of gratitude. After this, his breathing be- 
ing very oppressive, it was with difficulty he 
could express himself; but his uniform reply to 
inquiries was, ‘I feel very comfortable.’ He 
lay in a peaceful, quiet state, and was sensible to 
the last. About two minutes before his depar- 
ture, he asked one of his children to take his 
hand, and without sigh or groan expired, we 
trust full of peace and joy. 
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He died the 22d of Fourth Month, 1828, at 
his house at Croydon, and was interred on the 
27th of the same at Croydon aforesaid, previous 
to a very large and solemn meeting ; aged sixty- 
six, a minister about thirty-four years. 


Extracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a manuscript 


bearing date 1497. 


Of what sin is, and how we must not take unto ourselves 
any good thing, seeing that it belongeth unto the true 
good alone. 


The Scripture and the Faith and the Truth 
say, sin is nought else, but that the creature 
turneth away from the unchangeable good, and 
betaketh itself to the changeable; that is to say, 
that it turneth away from the Perfect, to that 
which is in part and imperfect, and most often 
to itself. Now mark; when the creature claim- 
eth for its own anything good, such as Substance, 
Life, Knowledge, Power, and in short whatever 
we should call good, as if it were that, or pos- 
sessed that, or that were itself, or that proceeded 
from it, as often as this cometh to ~ass, the 
creature goeth astray. What did the devil do 
else, or what was his going astray and his fall 
else, but that he claimed for himself to be also 
somewhat, and would have it that somewhat was 
his and somewhat was due to him? This set- 
ting up of aclaim and his Zand me and mine, 
these were his going astray and his fall. And 
thus it is to this day. 


How man's fall and going astray must be amended as 
Adams fall was. 

What else did Adam do but this same thing ? 
It is said, it was because Adam ate the apple 
that he was lost or fell. I say, it was because 
of his claiming something for his own, and be- 
cause of his J, mine, me and the like. Had he 
eaten seven apples, and yet never claimed any- 
thing for his own he would not have fallen ; but 
as soon as he called something his own he fell, 
and would have fallen if he had never touched 
an apple. Behold! I have fallen a hundred 
times more often and deeply, and gone a hun- 
dred times further astray than Adam ; and not 
all mankind could amend his fall, or bring him 
back from going astray. But, how shall my fall 
be amended? It must be healed as Adam’s fall 
was healed and on the self-same wise. By whom 
and on what wise was that healing brought to 

ass? Mark this: man could not without God 
and God should not without man. Wherefore 
God took human nature or manhood upon him- 
self, and was made man, and man was made di- 
vine. Thus the healing was brought to pass. 
So also must my fall be healed. 1 cannot do 
the work without God, and God may not or will 
not without me; for it shall be accomplished, in 
me too, God must be made man; in such sort 
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that God must take to himself all that is in me, 
within and without, so that there may be nothing 
in me which striveth against God or hindereth 
his work. Now, if God took to himself all men 
that are in the world, or ever were, and were 
made man in them and they were made divine 
in him, and this work were not fulfilled in me, 
my fall and my wandering would never be 
amended, except it were fulfilled in me also. And 
in this bringing back and healing, I can, or may, 
or shall do nothing of myself, but just simply 
yield to God, so that He alone may do all things 
in me and work, and I may suffer him and all 
his work and his divine will. And because I 
will not do so, but I count myself to be my own, 
and say J, mine, me and the like, God is hindered, 
so that He cannot do his work in me alone and 
without hindrance; for this cause my fall and 
my going astray remain unheeded. Behold! 
this all cometh of my claiming somewhat for my 
own. 


How man, when he claimeth any good thing for his own, 
falleth, and toucheth God in his honor. 


God saith “I will not give my glory to an- 
other.” This is as much as to say, that praise 
and honor and glory belong to none but God only. 
But now, if I call any good thing my own, as if 
I were it, or of myself had power or did or knew 
anything, or as if anything were mine, or of me, 
or belonged to me, or were due to me or the like, 
I take unto myself somewhat of honor or glory, 
and do two evil things; first, [ fall and go astray as 
aforesaid: secondly, I touch God in his honor, 
and take unto myself what belongeth to God 
only. For all that must be called good, belong- 
eth to none, but to the true eternal goodness, 
which is God only, and whoso taketh it unto 
himself, committeth unrighteousness, and is 
against God. 


[To be continued.] 


The following circumstance shows the uni- 
versal operation of the grace of God, in the 
hearts of Indians as well as others. In a conver- 
sation with three men, on some doctrinal points, 
Stephen Rogers of Danby related to them the 
striking conviction an Indian was brought under. 
He wanted a pipe of tobacco, and one of the 
company put his hand in his pocket and gave 
him some. The Indian turned away to fill his 
pipe with it, and discovered a small picce of 
silver among it. The Indian expressed himself 
afterwards to some of the company, nearly in 
this manner :—‘‘ Two men talk in my breast, the 
good man and the bad man. The good man 
say, Carry the silver back ; the man that had it 
did not mean to give thee the silver. ‘The bad man 
say, You fool; what is freer than a gift, and 
you can buy a dram with it. But the good 
man speak again, and say, Do as thou would be 
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done by; the man did not mean to give thee the 
silver.” Then I thought I would sleep upon it, 
hoping I should be left quiet im my mind about | they knew could not approve of so much light- 
the silver; but I could not sleep—the two men | ness of manner. The Friend was very sensible 
talk so to me all night long: in the morning I} of this feeling towards him, but did not suffer 
was made willing to carry back the silver; then | it to turn him aside from the impression that it 


I found peace. S. Rogers then said to the most | Was right to remain. In a little while his con- 
| 


people. They were not very well pleased to 
have their pleasure broken in upon by one whom 


zealous and talkative, “Take this home with | versation became so interesting, that all opposi- 
thee, and weigh it carefully in thy own mind, | tion was removed from their minds, and they 
and when prepared, I should be glad to see thee | gathered around him that they might hear what 
at my house, and inform me whether there can | was said. 


be found a better guide and director to any man, 
than that which the poor Indian found.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 18, 1858. 





MarRiED, on the 8th inst., at Whitestone, Long Island, 
according to the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, Joszru T. Moors, of the city of New York, to 
Anna F., daughter of Thomas and Patience H. Leggett, 
of the former place, 


Diep, at Glens-Falls, N.Y. on the 19th of 5th mo., 1858, 
in the 56th year of her age, GutieLma, wife of James 
Sisson. Gentle and endearing in her social relations, 
this dear friend has left a void, not only in the 
family circle, but among her neighbors, and in the So- 
ciety of Friends, of which she was a member; all feel 
the influence of her quiet example, afd many who 
were comparatively strangers, love to remember the 
cordial greeting always given, in her hospitable home. 
During a long and suffering illness, borne with pa- 
tience becoming a Christian, very satisfactory evidence 
was given to her dear husband and children, that all 


was well within—furnishing strong grounds for the | 


humble hope, that her ‘end was blessed.” 
——, at Richmond, Ind., on Seventh-day morning, 


the 14th of the 8th month, at the residence of her | 


daughter, Elizabeth Starr, Carnerine Witson, wife of 
John Wilson, in her 84th year. They had lived over 
61 years together. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The efforts made by our friend Joseph Foulke 
to collect for the readers of the Intelligencer, 
incidents of olden time as narrated by our be- 
loved friend Isaac Parry, I hope will be carried 
out. Itshas brought to remembrance one that 
he was heard to relate years ago, which was de- 
signed to be recorded with others, and submitted 
to him for inspection; but while this was talked 
about, time sped on without its being ac- 
complished, and our friend, like the ripening 
grain, was prepared for the reaper and gathered, 
we trust, into the heavenly garner. 

The circumstance alluded to was that of a 
minister,* who returning to his home from a reli- 
gious visit, and passing through Frankford, felt his 
mind drawn to stop at a certain house, where he 
found assembled quite a large company of young 





Either Jacob Lindley or James Simpson; believed 
to be the latter. 


Thus was a short time spent, when 
supper was announced. After partaking cheer- 
| fully of this meal, they returned to the parlor and 
| were soon gathered into silence, which was broken 
| by the Friend telling them how trying it had 
, been to him to break in upon their merriment 
| as an unwelcome visitor, but he had believed it 
| required of him to do so. After speaking to 
| them for some time in a very impressive manner, 
he addressed a state that was standing upon the 
very edge of a vortex—that was attempting by 
human reason to prove the non-existence of a 
God, and the fallacy of the doctrine of the immor- 
| tality of the soul. So powerful was his appeal, 
‘that all present were made sensible of the 
authority by which he warned them of the dan- 
ger they were in, and the necessity, if they would 
be saved, of the immediate renunciation of such 
infidel views. 
| His message delivered, he left the house, al- 
| though urged to remain longer. So great was 
the effect produced, that two of the young men 
acknowledged the visitation was designed for 
them, they having joined a small company of 
| their associates, who were to meet at stated 
periods to discuss the subjects alluded to by the 
Friend, but the awful situation of an unbeliever 
had been so clearly depicted in their hearing, 


they felt they could no more engage in such 


dangerous speculations. 
A. &. F. 


TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW. 


‘Tf the most anxious and unhappy men of the 
world,” says Dr. Chalmers, “‘ were examined as 
to the ground of their disquietude, it would be 
found, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of the one thousand, that the provision of this 
day was not the ground of it. They carry for- 
ward their imaginations to a distant futurity, 
and fill it up with the spectres of melancholy 
and despair. What a world of unhappiness 
would be saved, if the things of to-day, its du- 
ties, employments and services were to occupy 
all our hearts ; and as to to-morrow, how delightful 
to think that we have the sure warrent of God 
for believing that by committing its issues in 
quietness to him, when the future day comes, 
the provision of that day will come along with 
it! What I would like to impress upon all who 
are beset with anxieties about the future days 
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they are to live in this world is, that daily bread 
is one of the objects it is agreeable to the will of 
(rod that we should ask, for it is the very peti- 
tion which the Son of God taught his disciples. 
We have a full warrant, then, for believing that 
we shall get it, and according to the faith of our 
prayer, so will it be done unto us.” 


EGYPT. 
HOSPITALITY AND FOOD. 


Though an Arab will sit wrangling a whole 
day for half a piastre, and though cupidity is 
stamped on every bargain that he makes, yet 
hospitality forms a prominent feature in his char- 
acter. The same feelings which prompted Abra- 
ham to kill a calf for the three strangers, still 
induce the easterns, of every class and grade, to 
divide their last piece of bread with those around 
them. It was not merely to enjoy the cool 
shade of the tree, that Abraham sat at the door 
of his tent, but it was also to watch for wayfar- 
ing travellers, that they might not pass his tab- 
ernacle without partaking of hisbounty. Hence 
it was that he ran to meet the strangers, and, in 
true oriental style, bowed himself toward the 
ground, and entreated them not to pass away. 
(See Gen. xviii. ; Judges xix. 17; 2 Sam. xii. 
4; Jer. xiv. 8.) What could be more refresh- 
ing to them than a little water to wash their 
feet, after a wearisome march, perhaps bare- 
footed, over a burning wilderness? for it was in 
‘the heat of the day,” and that day an eastern 
one, of which, as I shall have occasion to show 
anon, my friends in England, who have never 
left their own shores, can form no just concep- 
tion. 

Persons in the country still frequently take 
their meals at the doors of their houses, and in- 
vite every passer-by to join them, with a real 
open-hearted welcome, and not as akind gentle- 
man once said to me in the south of England, 
when I was a raw youth from thecountry, “‘ We 
are just going to sit down to dinner, but shall 
be very glad to see you at five o’clock to tea.” 

The Bedouins in the desert still ‘make 
haste” to slaughter a lamb or a kid, while their 
wives prepare bread, milk, &c., to set before 
their guests; and, while being thus entertained, 
the host considers the lives of his visitors sacred, 
and would sooner sacrifice even his own life than 
that any harm should befal them. Hence it 
was that Lot refused to give up his guests, and 
offered his daughters to the wicked men of So- 
dom. (Gen. xix. 8. See also Judges xix. 20- 
24.) Burckhardt says that “a violation of hos- 
pitality, by the betraying of a guest, has not oc- 
curred within the memory of man.” 

Job was particular in referring to the duty 
of hospitality, and in asserting that he had not 
neglected it. (See xxxi. 31, 32. Every pas- 
sage in Job’s speech is full of reference to east- 
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ern customs.) Whereas Nabal violated it, and 
would have felt the wrath of David, had not 
Abigail averted it. (1 Sam. xxv. 4-38.) That 
such kindness should often be imposed upon is 
not to be wondered at, for there will be ‘‘ Toof- 
eylees” as the Arabs call them, which means 
spongers, in every community; and gratitude, 
as Burckhardt says, is an ingredient not known 
in the Arab compound. However kind an act 
you may do to a man to-day, he would not hesi- 
tate to cut your throat to-morrow, if he could do 
so secretly, and make anything by it, although, 
while under his roof, or in his tent, he holds 
your life sacred. Surely he may well be called 
“a wild-ass man.” (Gen. xvi. 12.)* The Ma- 
hometans consider that their hospitality se- 
cures for them a higher place in heaven, and 
hides a multitude of sins. 

One thing I have observed in Egypt, in Cairo 
especially, that, however many blind people 
there were, and their number is truly distress- 
ing; however many diseased,and the sight of these 
is sickening ; however many impotent and lame, 
cripples of every sort, and they are still as nu- 
merous in the east as they were in Jerusalem, 
in the days of the Redeemer; (John v. 3 ;) they 
all seemed well fed, except those who were in 
the forced service of the pasha, who are shut up, 
as it were, from the rest of the people, and con- 
sequently, not within the reach of their bowels 
of compassion. And this is what has perplexed 
some travellers, that they should see so many 
begging, who looked hearty, while others who 
were not begging, were pitiable objects of squalid 
misery. 

I remember once, in 1853, a strange donkey 
boy coming for me, as my own boy was ill. He 
was exceedingly awkward, and his awkwardness 
made the donkey awkward also, so that I had a 
very unpleasant trip. I several times turned 
round toscold him,but the moment my eye looked 
down upon him, it was met with such a deplo- 
rably desponding look that I was obliged in- 
stantly to take my eye away, or the fountains 
would have become unsealed. We often talk of 
“‘ living skeletons,”’ but here was one in reality. 
He was nothing more, if I may be allowed the 
figurative expression, than a sickly deathlike 
brown paper parcel of bones. On arriving at 
my journey’s end, he desired an interpreter to 
say he hoped the gentleman would not be angry 
with him; “ for,’ said he, “I am only a poor 
factory boy; and as I had a holiday, to-day, I 
thought that if I took the sick boy’s place, I 
might get a khamsa (a little more than a farth- 
ing) for myself.” ‘ Angry, Suliemen!” I said 
to the interpreter, the water gushing into my 
eyes. ‘No, indeed! Poor fellow! Tell him he 


*Such as I have elsewhere said, is the literal mean- 


ing of this passage. To catch a wild ass man, there 
must be several relays of horses and riders. How 
applicable this to the Ishmaelite character. 
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shall have the best day’s wages he ever had in his 
life.” The effect of this upon this poor autom- 
aton was most galvanic. ‘The poor boy was in 
the forced service of the pasha, in the cotton fac- 
tory at Boulac, not a slave, so far as the name is 
concerned, but ten times worse off than slaves 
in Egypt are,—/orced to work, under dread of 
the lash, yet not receiving more than about a 
penny, or at most, a penny farthing a day, 

But to return. Au Arab would as soon think 


of committing sacrilege, as of eating a piece of 


bread, and not offering to share it with any one 
who needed it who might pass by. Bread is 
called ‘‘ esh,’”’ which means life; and it is con- 
sidered by the easterns to be so precious that a 
single cruwb is never wasted, if it can be avuided. 
Should a piece drop in the mud, it would be 
carefully picked up and laid on one side for 
birds or animals. And if an eastern should 
have a call from visitors, that call would never 
interfere with his regular meals. There would 
be no wishing they were gone, no looking at the 
clock, no orders to the wife or servant to delay 
“dishing up’’ the dinner; but every person 
present would be as heartily, as un/feignedly 
welcome, as if he were a member of the family. 
The master of the house exclaims, “ Bismillah,” 
(in the name of God,) and then adds, “ Tafud- 
dal,”) Oblige me by partaking of this food, or, 
Do as I do,) and he means what he says. 

Some of the higher classes have partially 
adopted European manners at the table, and 
have begun to use knives and forks, but these 
are mere exceptions. The general rule is, as it 
has been for ages, to use only fingers and thumbs. 
The dishes are mostly prepared, that is, hashed, 
or chopped and stewed. A low round table is 
placed in the middle of the floor or near the di- 
van, and round this are seated the guests, some 
on the divan, some, it may be, on stools, and 
some on the floor. Before any of the dishes are 
brought in, however, a slave, or servant, (a hired 
servant, I mean, for the same distinction ought 
to be made here as is made in the Bible, where 
hired servant means one paid by the day, while 
servant means a slave,) gives to each person a 
napkin, and another brings water, soap and a 
bowl. You take the soap, and the servant pours 
the water upon your hands, which then falls 
from your hands into the bowl, so that you wash 
in running water, and you then dry your hands 
upon your napkin. ‘That the Israelites washed 
their hands in a similar way, is clear from 2 
Kings iii. 11, where we are told that Elisha 
poured water upon the hands of Elijah; and this 
pouring is referred to figuratively in Isa. xliv. 
3; Lam. ii. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 21 ; Job iii. 24; 
and many other parts of the Bible. 

The Mahometans are as particular about 
waghing their hands before eating as the phari- 
saical Jews were of old; and it is proper so to 
be when not connected with any superstitious 
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dogma; but the Jews considered that an evil 
spirit had the privilege of resting on the food of 
those who ate without washing. This was one 
of their “ traditions.” (Mark vii. 8, 4.) 

After washing, a dish is placed upon the table, 
or stool rather, as it is not more than fifteen 
inches high, each person being furnished with a 
piece of bread. ‘The master of the house hav- 
ing said, * Bismillah,’ and “Tafuddal,” dips 
his finger and thumb into the dish, and takes 
out a piece of meat, and the guests immediately 
follow the example ; or, if the meat, or whatever 
be in the dish, be chopped small, they merely 
dip in, or sop their bread, as Ruth did (ii. 14,) 
and as mentioned in John xiii, 26. Thus it was 
that the disciples ate with the Redeemer, as in 
Matt. xxvi. 23. When the host wishes to show 
favor to a guest, he takes a piece of meat out of 
the dish with his fingers, and puts it upon such 
person’s bread; and this he does with great 
grace, and so quickly that you hardly perceive 
the movement. No dish remains on the table 
many seconds, but is caught away by ono of the 
slaves in attendance, and its place supplied with 
another, and another, in rapid succession. 
Sometimes as many as fifty dishes follow each 
other. One slave stands behind you with a fan 
to drive away the flies, and another with water 
for you to drink. For soup or similar dishes, 
wooden spoons are used. 


(To be continued.) 


SIXPENCE A DAY. 


A London paper furnishes the following inter 
esting anecdote which we wish our young friends 
would read and think about. What is said of six- 
pence spent daily for one thing that is useless or 
hurtful, (strong drink, for example,) may be said 
of the same sum spent for any other hurtful per- 
nicious thing, (tobacco for example.) 

There is now an old man in the almshouse in 
Bristol, who states that for sixty years he spent six- 
pence a day for drink, but was never intoxicated. 

A gentleman who heard the statement was some- 
what curious to ascertain how much this sixpence 
a day, put by every year, at five per cent, com- 
pound interest, would amount to in sixty years. 

Taking out his pencil, he began to calculate. 
Putting dowh the first year’s saving (three hun- 
dred and sixty-five sixpences,) nine pounds ster- 
ling, eleven shillings and sixpence, he added the 
interest, and thus went on year by year, until he 
found that in the sixtieth year, the sixpence a day 
reached the sterling sum of three thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling, 
nineteen shillings and ninepence—more than 
fifteen thousand dollars! 

Judge of the old man’s surprise when told 
that, had he saved his sixpence a day, and 
allowed it to accumulate at compound interest, 
he might now have been worth the above noble 
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sum ; 8o that instead of taking refuge in an alms: 
house, he might have comforted himself with a 
house of his own, costing three thousand five 
hundred dollars, and fifty acres of land, worth 
two hundred and fifty dollars per acre, and have 
left the legacy among his children and grand 
children, or used it for the welfare of his fellow- 
MCs 


[Selected] 
THE SEA, 

To those who are capable of only gazing upon 
its surface, the ocean is a sublime sight. “ The 
waste of waters,’’ us we are in the habit of eall- 
ing it, though it be anything but a waste, gir- 
dles the globe from yole to pole, and occupies 
nearly three-fourths of its surface. When, on 
some calm and ploasunt day, when there is not 
a cloud to dapple the sky, ora breath to ruflle 
the waters, we look out from some lone promon 
tory or beetling rock, upon the soft green face 
of ocean, and see it extending on and on in one 
glassy level, till it blends its farther blue so 
softly with that of the air, that we know not 
which is the sea, and which sky, but are apt to | 
faney that this limpid watery curtain is drawn 
over the universe, and that the sun, the planets, 
and the stars, are islands in the same sea in which 
our own habitation is cast; in the soft but sub- 
lime contemplation, we find the mind expand 
with the subject ; the fanoy glides off to = ate 
more high than the line can measure, more deep 
than plummet can sound; we feel the link that 
binds us to creation; and finding it to be fair 
and lovely, our kindly feelings only are touched, 
and we exult in the general happiness of that of 
which we feel that we are a part. If then a ves- 
sel should come in sight, with the sun illumina- 
ting its canvass, like a beam of light on the blae 
sea, and moving slow and stately, not seeming 
to us to be in motion, and yet shifting miles be- 
fore we can count minutes, how we long to be 
passengers——to walk upon the waters—to be 
wafted by the winds—to visit the remotest parts 
of the earth. Then if we linger till the sun de- 
clines, and his beams are wholly reflected from 
the glowing surface, what an excess of bright- 
ness! An infinitude of burnished gold, all liv- 
ing and in motion, stretches out at our feet ; and 
as the reflected light upon the shore wakens a 
gentle zephyr of air in that direction, the dim- 
pling water plays in alteroate sunshine and shade, 
us if the luminary had been broken to fragments, 
and gently strewed along its surface. 

But if the elements are in motion, if the winds 
are up, if the “ blackness of darkness,’ with 
cloud upou cloud, rolling in masses and roaring 
in thunder, which answers to the call of the 
forked lightning, has flung its shadow upon the 
sea, so as to change the soft green to a dark and 
dismal raven blue, which gives all the effect of 
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contrast to the spray that Uances on the crests 
of the waves, chafes around the reef, dashes 
with angry foam against the precipice, or ever 
and anon, as the fitful blast puts on all its fury, 
covers the whole with reecking confusion, as if 
by the force of the agitation, the very water had 
taken fire; if one can stand so as to view the 
full swell of the tempest-tossed ocean sideways, 
itis indeed a spirit stirring sight! The dark 
trough between every two ridges appears as if 
the waters were cleft in twain, and both a path- 
way and a shelter displayed, while ridge courses 
after ridge in cager race, but with equal celerity, 

Kven when seen from the pebbly beach of a 
leo-shore, the ocean in a storm is a sight both to 
be enjoyed and to bo remembered. The wave 
comes rolling ouward, dark and silent, till it 
meots with the reflux of its predecessor, which 
produces a motion to seaward on the ground, and 
throws the approaching wave off its equilibrium, 
Its progress is arrested fora moment; the wall 
of water vibrates, and as it now meets the wind, 
instead of moving before it, its crest becomes 
hoary with spray ; itshakes, it nods, it curls for 
werd, and for a moment this liquid column hangs 
suspended in the air; but down it dashes in one 
volume of snow white foam, which dances and 
ripples upon the beach, ‘There is an instant 
retreat, and the clean and smooth pebbles, ua 
they are drawn back by the reflux of the water, 
emulate in more harsh and grating sounds the 
thunder of the wave. 

Ilere we may see what a wonderful thing 
motion is. What is so bland and limpid as still 
water? what substance half so soft and fine as 
the motionless atmosphere? ‘The one does not 
loosen a particle of sand; the other you must 
question with yourself, and even add a little 
faith to feeling, before you be quite sure of its 
existence. But arm them once with life, or 
with that which is the best emblem and the 
most universal indication of life, motion, and 
they are terrible, both in their grandeur and 
their power. The sand is driven like stubble ; 
the solid earth must give way, and the rocks are 
rent from the promontory, and flung in ruins 
along its base. Need we, therefore, wonder that 
the masts and cordaye that man constructs should 
be rent as if they were gossamer, and his navies 
seattered like chaff? 

The grandest scenes are found at those places 
where former storms have washed away all the 
softer parts, and the caverned and rifted rocks— 
the firm skeleton of the globe as it were—stand 
out to contend with the turmoiling waters. 

But beautiful or sublime as the ocean is, ac- 
cording to situation and circumstances, we should 
lose its value, were we to look upon it only as a 
spectacle, and were the emotions that it produced 
to be only the dreams of feeling, however touch- 
ing or however allied to religion. ‘To admire 
and to feel are both essential and valuable parts 
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of our nature, but neither of them is so essen- | 
tial as to know. That is the antecedent matter, 
because by it, and it only, the admiration and 
the feeling can be properly directed. The first | 
property of the ocean which strikes our sight, is | 
its vast extent ; ; and the first that addresses our | 
understanding is the vast extent of its usefulness. | 
The evaporation of water from its surface | 
cleared from the impurities of the land, and adap- 
ted for the promotion of life and fertility, has | 
already been mentioned. But the ocean is also | 
the grand messenger of physical nature; that | 
general law, or phenomenon of the constitution | 
of matter, (for the laws and the phenomena of | 
nature are the same,) by which the earth is main- | 
tained in its orbit, and has the figure and con- | 
sistency which it possesses, and by which the | 
objects on its surface preserve their forms and 
their places,—that simple law occasions the tides | 
of the ocean ; and these by moving in the very | 
directions which an obedience to this law points 
out, produce currents, by means of which there 
is a constant circulation of the waters of the | 
ocean through all parts of the earth’s surface, 
and the immediate consequence is an equaliza- 
tion of warmth, by means of which the extremes | 
both of heat and cold are mitigated, and the 
general fertility and comfort promoted. | 


Cab. Nat. His. 


THE VISION OF GOD. 


No doubts before my spirits rise ; 
I hear all nature’s voice proclaim 

That thou art great, and good, and wise. 
Yet would I, if it were thy will, 
See thy bright image, brighter still. 


} 

| 

{ 

God ! when J think upon thy pame | 


The wandering eyes, the wandering ears, 
The ill “ sufficient to the day,” 

(Thing of temptation and of tears, 
Thine old inheritance of clay !) 

On man’s weak spirit fix their chain, 

And drag him down to earth again. 


Give me the strong realities 
(1 know not how to form the prayer) 
Of angels’ thoughts and angels’ eyes! 
Or if that be too high to dare, 
O, mould me to thy mighty will, 
“To commune with thee, and be still.” 


If Israel longed to see thy face, 

While roared the thunders of the law; 
Shall we, who know thee, God of grace! 
Sbrink from thy countenance in awe? 
While saints below and thrones above 

Proclaim thy mightiest title, Love ! 


Impress thy image on my mind, 

Let me but see thee as thou art; 
If mortal eyes at best are blind, 

Let me behold thee with my heart. 
In mercy and in love be nigh, 
O visit thou my mental eye! 


But rest, thou ever-restless soul ! 
Thy feverish hours are flying fast ; 
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The clouds before thee shall unroll, 
The giorious vision shine at last ; 
And thou, without a shade between, 
Shall see as thou thyself art seen. 
Dr. Croly. 


WINTER AMUSEMENTS FOR JANE AND I. 


In summer days I till the ground, 
And tug and toil, and get my bread, 
No interval can there be found 
Between my labor and my bed. 
My wife declines to knit by night, 
And I to read by candle-light. 


But when the south receives the sun, 
Beyond the equinoctial line— 
When all my summer work is done, 
Substantial pleasures then are mine. 
Then Jane begins to knit at night, 
And I to read by candle-light. 


I’m then content, and never sigh, 
Nor fly from home some bliss to find ;— 
And Jane is pleased as well as I— 
It so completely feasts her mind, 
To sit ber down to knit by night, 
And hear me read by candle-light. 


For when I read, she always hears, 
Ard what she hears she tries to scan; 
When aught to her obscure appears, 
Then I explain it—if I can! 
Ob! bow she loves to knit by night, 
And hear me read by candle-light ! 
Boston Cultivator. 


| Remarks of David D. Field at the late Tele- 


graph Celebration, New York. 
(Concluded from page 808.) 


All things being now ready, the first attempt 
to lay the cable was made in August, 1857. 
There had been assembled in the harbor of Va- 
lentia, three ships of the English and two of the 
American navy. There was the Agamemnon, re- 
cently from the fires of the Crimean war; she had 
borne the flag of the English Admiral over the 
waters of the Euxine ; she had now Jain her arma- 
ment aside, and taken the burden of half that 
coil, for the laying of which she will be hereafter 


; more famous than if she had forced the harbor of 


Sevastopol. There was the Niagara, the largest 
ship of our navy, made for the heaviest cannon 
of naval warfare, her armor never yet put on, 
but laden, instead, with the American half of 
the precious burden. There were the two attend- 
ing ships, the Leopard and the Susquehanna, 
and the Cyclops surveying ship, just returned 
from the verification of Lieut. Berryman’s sound- 
ings. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had come 
to wish them God speed in the name of his sove- 
reign and her people. Every thing promised 
success, and as the great ships moved out of the 
harbor, the highlands of Valentia shone brightly 
in the morning sun, while behind them, the 
grand old mountains. about Killarney, towering 
above the lakes—those miracles of beauty—ap- 
peared to smile and beckon the ships westward ; 

for to the excited imagination it seemed as if the 
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inanimate mass were conscious of the great act 
about to be performed, and looked impatient to- 
ward the west, which it had faced in silence since 
the world began, but to which it was soon to 
speak, in tones inaudible to human ears, yet sig- 
nifying the thoughts and wishes of men. 

Lhe expedition thus prosperously begun was, 
however, doomed to sudden disappointment ; for, 
on the fourth day out, the cable parted, and the 
ships made their way to England. The under- 
taking being thus suspended for the year, Mr. 
Field returned to America. He was soon, how- 
ever, recalled to England to assume the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. Arriving in that coun- 
try on the 16th of January, he was, on the 27th 
of the same month, appointed the general mana- 
ger—an appointment which he accepted without 
compensation ; and, by a subsequent resolution, 
every person in the employment of the company 
was placed under his control. 

Everything being now ready for the second 
trial, which it was determined to begin—not at 
the shore, but in mid ocean—the squadron de- 
parted from Plymouth on the 10th of June. It 
consisted of the Agamemnon and Niagara to lay 
the cable, and the Valorous and Gorgon (both 
English) as attendant ships, the Susquehanna 
being kept away by yellow fever which had bro- 
ken out on board, and the Gorgon taking her 
place, while the Valorous took the place of the 
Leopard of the previous year. ‘The officers and 
crews of these vessels were picked men. Captain 
Preedy of the Agamemnon, and captain Hudson 
of the Niagara, are as accomplished and gallant 
commanders as ever trod the quarter-deck ; and 
Captain Dayman in the Gorgon, and Captain 
Aldham in the Valorous, fitly represented the 
spirit and honor of the Engiish navy. Then 
what a company there was of engiveers and 
electricians. I need only name Mr. Everett, to 
whose genius the paying-out machinery was due, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Canning ana 
Professor W. Thompson, to show that everything 
was provided which science and experience 
could suggest—stately ships, illustrious com- 
pany, and a richer freight than ever filled the 
argosies of Spain when Spain was mistress of 
the Indies. 

On the open sea they found not that calm 
weather which they had been led to expect, but 
violent storms. A hurricane saluted them on 
their approach to mid-ocean. They gained, how- 
ever, on the 26th of June, the point desired, 
spliced the cable and steered in opposite direc- 
tions. ‘The cable parted after about five miles 
had been paid out. They returned and made 
another splice on the same day and started 
again. A second time the cable parted, and 
about seventy miles more were lost. Nothing 
daunted, they returned and made a third splice. 
All went well until 26¢ miles more had been 
laid in the sea, when another break occurred, 
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and the ships, according to the preconcerted ar- 
rangement returned to Queenstown. 

Anxiously had they been expected at Va- 
lentia, from whose headlands eyes were strained 
every day to catch the first glimpse of the re- 
turning Agamemnon, rising out of the western 
horizon. I have it on good authority that the 
Queen was waiting for the signal to go herself 
and receive the cable. _ Would it not have been 
an admirable sight to see that illustrious lady, 
the foremost woman of all the world, sovereign 
of so many lands, the heir of the kings of our 
forefathers, receiving from her gallant seamen 
that line which was to repair with material better 
than allegiance the broken chain which once 
bound togetherthe Anglo-Saxon and Celtic races, 
in every quarter of the globe? 

The ships being returned, the Directors were 
summoned to meet in London. This was the 
time to try the fortitude of men. It was the 
agony of the enterprise. If it had been-aban- 
doned then, who can tell when it would have 
been resumed? The meeting of the Directors 
took place on the 14th of July, and then the 
fate of the undertaking was decided. There 
were sixteen acting Directors; of these, six 
were absent; another, the Vice-Chairman, was 
so dissatisfied with the proposal to make a third 
trial, that he left the room. The remaining 
nine after an earnest debate, resolved unani- 
mously to repeat the effort. From that moment 
the tide turned. 

Perhaps some of these courageous nine feared 
that the third attempt would prove as disastrous 
as the first and second ; but they thought that it 
ought, nevertheless, to be made. Perbaps there 
were others who expected what has since hap- 
pened. But if the veil could have been lifted 
trom six weeks of the future, how would they 
have been moved by that which we have wit- 
nessed—the swelling emotions, the glad faces, 
the public rejoicings which have greeted the 
victory! They expected, of course, that mes- 
sages could pass to and fro with instantaneous 
rapidity ; but however much men may dream 
of it, the actual occurrence will startle them. 
Within forty-five days after that meeting of the 
Directors, news came to London that the Chinese 
Empire, reversing its traditionary policy, and 
breaking through the prejudices of ages, had 
made peace with England and France, opening 
its doors to European intercourse, and of course 
to European culture, but, above all, to the 
Christian religion. The good news was instantly 
known in the Western Hemisphere. The ima- 
gination is baffled when it tries to picture the 
journey that the message made. When it left 
London, evening had already come ; but it over- 
took and passed the shadow of the earth, as if 
that were but a creeping snail, though making 
daily the circuit of the globe ; it darted through 
the green valleys of England, over Scotch 
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mountains, down beneath the Channel to the 
Irish coast, thence through Ulster and Con- 
naught and Munster to the shore of the Atlantic. 
Here it dived beneath the ocean, deeper than the 
valley of Chamouni stands below the summit of 
Mount Blanc, passing under great ships of com- 
merce and of war, and in an instant arose at the 
cliffs of Newfoundland; then, quicker than 
thought, it passed over the morasses and moun- 
tains to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; then on 
through the Gulf, through Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the Eastern States, to our own 
doors. 

But let us return from this digression, to the 
last expedition. On the 17th of July the squad- 
ron departed from Queenstown, for the third 
time. As they passed Cape Clear into the 
Western Ocean, they parted company, but such 
is the accuracy of modern navigation, thatthough 
there was no earthly map or mark to guide them, 
yet steering by the compass and the marks in 
the heavens, one after the other, all arrived at 
the appointed rendevous in mid-ocean. 

On the 29th of July the two great ships took 
their places a short distance from each other. A 
strong hawser fastened them together. The end 
of the cable which the Niagara bore was carried 


| 
| 
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Silence as far as possible was enforced, and such 
light was kept that at night she appeared to the 
Gorgon to be illuminated. Who can tell what 
anxious suspense there was in that ship as each 
hour, each day passed on, increasing the chances 
of success, strengthening the hopeful, restoring 
the despondent—what sleepless eyes, what beat- 
ing hearts were there? As the greatships went 
on, from the moment when they disappeared 
from each other below the horizon, messages 
were constantly interchanged—ship unswered to 
ship as the hours bore them further apart and 
nearer their destination. I scarcely know a dia- 
logue more affecting than that which was held 
between the Niagara and Agamemnon on this 
last voyage. At length, on the morning of the 
4th of August, under as bright a sky as ever 
smiled on a great achievement, the headlands of 
Trinity Bay rose above the sea directly before 
them. There came to meet them and be their 
pilot into their desired haven another English 
ship—the Porcupine—whose captain, Otter, had 
so carefully surveyed and so closely watched 
that he had not only found all the channels, but 
had stationed boots to mark the narrowest, and 
that the ships might be seen far off, had sent 
sailors into an island of the bay, on which was a 


to the Agamemnon, and there spliced to the end| high and wooded hill, ordering them to watch 
of her’s; it was then lowered into the sea, and | day and night, and as soon as the fleet hove in 


the ships moved, each towards its own conntry, 
at first creeping slowly till the cable had sunk 


far down, and then faster, to a speed of five or 
six miles an hour. 
Let us glance for a moment at the Agamem- 


non on her homeward track. She suffered se- 
vere weather, and mcre than once the cable was 
in extreme peril. Once, in order to remove a 
defect in the coil, it was necessary to stop the 
ship, the most dangerous thing of all, for the 
experience of the two former trials had shown 
that the insatiable sea will neither give back 
what it has received nor allow the supply to 
cease. Buta good Providence watched over the 
ship, and on the 5th of August she came safely 
to land. 

Let us now turn to our own Niagara and her 
faithful attendant. The Gorgon, herself a ship 
of 1,100 tons, though but a boat by the side of 
the Niagara, led the way, because the eompasses 
of the latter were affected by the cable, and the 
great ship followed close behind. Never was 
navigator more vigilant and more successful 
than Capt. Dayman. His observations went on 
by day and by night; as one heavenly body 
went down and another rose, his instruments 
were directed to the rising luminary, and he 
never swerved from the shortest line along the 
great arc of the circle to the head of Trinity 
Bay. The Niagara steered by the Gorgon. 
‘Her machinery worked with the utmost regular- 
ity, never stopping for an instant, and her offi- 
cers and men were as exact as the machinery. 


sight, to set the wood on fire. The fire was 
kindled, and the burning hill was at once bonfire 
and signal for the victorious ships. The bay 
was so deep that the head of it was not reached 
till after midnight. There, at 5 o’clock of the 
morning of the 5th of August the end of that 
mysterious wire was taken ashore; and as soon 
as it was secured in its appointed station, the 
brave sailor and humble Christian who com- 
manded the Niagara, in the open air, in the 
early daylight, while all the gentlemen and sea- 
men bowed their heads reverently, gave thanks 
to the Almighty for the good voyage ended, 
AND THUS WAS THE ATLANTIC CABLE LAID. 


EXTRACT FROM EUTHANASY. 

Age does for the whole character what can 
be done for it in youth only by one adversity 
on one side, and by another on another. Even 
with the best man, rule is apt to run to self- 
will, and high health to self-reliance; and 
knowledge to pride, and unblemished morals to 
self-satisfaction. But when the man grows old, 
he finds age to be a corrective of all this. His 
sight and hearing fail, and so he has to rely on 
the eyes and ears of persons about him. His 
memory fails, and so he has to depend on other 
men’s recollections. His body leans—ay, and 
so would his soul, and be bowed quite down, 
only that, as he grows weaker, he feels more and 
more a divine arm about him upholding him. 
And upon that arm he leans, and the more lov- 
ingly the longer he lives. 
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OCEAN SOUNDINGS. has been sounded from one side to the other, for 

A correspondent can hardly subscribe to our the cable experiment, and the cable has been 
recent statement that ‘no satisfactory reason laid upon the bed of the ocean. _ Soundings have 
has been given why a cable could not be laid in been taken at sea as deep as 8; English miles. 
the deepest waters of the Atlantic.” ‘He in-| 
quires: 
“ Now, is it not a known and established fact, | 
that the density of the water is such, that no 
body can be made to sink vnly to a certain depth, 


about two miles where the water isso dense that! In a recent number of the Charleston Courier 
a cannon ball will not penetrate.” there is a curious and interesting communication 
We answer that we are not aware of any such | touching certain new uses to which cotton may 


fact. On the contrary, we know that Lieut.|beapplied. It seems that a gentleman of South 
Berryman, in 1853, made a sounding in the At- 


Ledger. 


NEW USES OF COTTON-—VERTICAL WALLS TO 


BE BUILT OF IT. 


lantic Ocean 39,600 feet in depth, equal to a 
little over 77 miles. And Capt. Benham, of the 
British Navy, has obtained soundings at the 
vast depth of 46,236 feet, or about 83 English 
miles. Ifthe cannon ball has, therefore, been 


Carolina, by the name of Legare, has been for 
many years engaged in experimenting upon the 
fibres of cotton wool, with a view of compressing 
them into a permanently solid form. 

“ He first succeeded so far as to create a com- 
pact substance, which was unelastic, plastic un- 


sunk nearly nine miles, we apprehend there 


der the fingers, and hard as wood. He called it 
will not be much difficulty in reaching the bot- 


cotton wood, and caused various articles of furni- 
tom on any convenient telegraph route between | ture to be fashioned from this novel material, 
this country and England.—£xchange paper. | for his own use. One or two of these were ex- 
In all the discussions upon the laying of the! hibited at the South Carolina Institute, and ob- 
telegraph cable, this idea of the increased den- | tained the gold medal. He next went one step fur- 
sity of water under the pressure of great depth, | ther, and obtained a plastic substance, fire and 
seems to have been a prevailing one; yet, that | water-proof, and possessing every quality desirable 
it is an erroneous one, must be evident upon a| in the best roofing. 
consideration of the conditions under which; From this it was but astep to the construction 
water retains its mobility, or power to flow, and | of a material suitable for vertical walls, and ca- 
the natural laws which affect it. Air may be pable of any amount of moulding and relief. So 


made denser by pressure ; but that is owing to| that if the statements and anticipations of the 
its great elasticity. Water, however, is incom- | correspondent of the Charleston Courier are cor- 
pressible, or nearly so—the greatest mechanical | rect, a house may be built from foundation’ to 
power we possess being able to reduce its bulk | roof-tree of compressed cotton, nearly as hard as 


only in a very slight degree. Sixty-two and a) stone, and quite as impenetrable to the elements ; 
half pounds of water, which make the bulk of a! and it may be built in half the time it would 
cubic foot, under the ordinary atmospheric pres-| take to lay the bricks in a brick house of the 
sure, is still a cubic foot of water at the bottom | same size, and at about one-third of the cost. 
of the sea, owing to this incompressibility. If; The workman has ample opportunity to give the 


this were not so, water at the depth of the bot-| surface any appearance he pleases; it may be 


tom of the ocean would be so dense, from the smooth or corrugated, plain or wrought into any 


pressure of the column above it, that fish could| forms that taste or fancy may prescribe. And 
not make their way through it any easier than | in the preparatiow of this material, all the refuse 
through a stone wall, and it would cease to flow. | and worthless cotton of the plantation, and even 
But the constituent particles of water occupy | the sweepings of cotton factories, hitherto reject- 
very nearly the same space or bulk under all|ed, even by the paper maker, may be freely 


conditions; the only change they undergo is! used. 
when converted by heat into steam, or by cold 
into ice. It is just as easy, therefore, to move 
through the water at the bottom of the ocean as 
it would be at the surface. Pressure and den- 
sity are two different things, and the last does 
not always result from the first. The foundation 
stones of a building sustain a great deal more 
pressure than the topmost course, but their den- 
sity is not increased nor their bulk diminished. 
It is singular how so erroneous a notion as is 
implied in the statement, that a body can sink 
only to a certain depth in water, can exist so 
widely as it does, when we have fact as well as 
philosophy to show the contrary. The ocean 


This is indeed passing strange; and we can- 
not help turning towards it a countenance of in- 
credulity. It seems to us something like Mr. 
Paine’s project of extracting gas from water ; or 
like the still older scheme of compressing saw- 
dust into boards. And yet who shall undertake 
to say that such doubts are well founded. In 
this age of railways, magnetic telegraphs and 
photographs, we have become so accustomed to 
marvels, that nothing seems impossible, or even 
improbable. In comparison with some of the 
uses to which India rubber and gutta percha are 
applied, there is nothing at all startling in the 
transformation of a light and flexible fibre into a 
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solid fire-proof and water-proof substance, which 
may be cut with an axe, sawed with a saw, and 
carved with a chisel.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr anD Meat.—The Flour market is quiet. Sales 
of old stock at $5 25 and $5 50; fresh ground extra at 
$5 62 and $5 75. The trade is buying moderately, at 
from $5 50 up to $6 00 a $6 25 for common to extra 
brands. Fancy lots range at from $6 75 to 7 50, with 
light sales. Rye Fiour is selling at $4 00 per barrel. 
Corn Meal is rather more inquired for. Sales of Penna. 
at $4 00. 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat. Sales 
of prime to fair Red, at $1 25 to $1 28 per bus., and 
$135 to $1 40 for White. Sales of Rye at 77 a 
78c. for old, and new at 70 cents. Corn is in fair re- 
quest at 92} cents afloat, and 92c.in store. Oate— 
Sales at 50c. for old Pennsylvania, and prime new 
Delaware at 43 a 44 cents. 

CuoverseeD is wanted at $5 62} per bushel of 64 
lbs. Last sale of new Timothy at $2 a 2 12 per bushel, 
and Flaxseed at $1 70. 

A young woman who has been educated under the 
care of Friends, and has been one year assistant 
teacher in a large school, wishes asituation as teacber 
of a neighborhood, or family school. Apply to Sarah 
H. Palmer, at Peter Wright’s, No. 321 Pine St., Phila. 
9th mo., 18. 
1 REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 
lst, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches compri- 
ring a thorough English education will be taught. 
Terms $55. 

Those not exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For the 
languages and ornamental branches, see circulars 
cuntaining particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Ph;ladelpbia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, 
by mail stages from the latter place; also, from West 
Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 
mation address 

Evita B. Cnaurant, Proprietor and Principal, 

Near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 18, 1858.—6 w. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of | 








BEVJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858.—8t. 


/ UNTGOMERY BOARDING SCHOOLFOR YOUNG ! 
M MEN AND BOYS, AT NORRISTOWN.—The | 
winter session will open on the 2d of 11th moath, | 
1858. For particulars and a circular, address 
ALLEN Futorart, Principal, 
Norristown, Pa 


9th mo. 4th, 1858—3m 


.ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
-by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 
The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and con- 
yinue twenty weeks. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

Witiram Cranpter, Proprietor, 
or Wiiu1am A. CHaNnpuer, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


f]‘HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 
Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery\County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 
7th mo.24—3 mo. 
\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this Jn- 
sutution wili commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or farther information, addrees either of the 
undersigned. DanieL Foutke, Principal. 
Hueu Fourks, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—E iza, Gayner 
and ANNIE HEACOCK will open a school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R. R., on 
the first of the 11th montb, and continue it until the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, half paya- 
ble in advance. For furtber particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery 
Co, Pa. 
8th mo. 14—3m 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The seventh session of Byberry Boarding School. 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth montb. 
1858, and continue forty weeks without intermigsion, 
(including two terms of twenty weeks each). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms, $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half pay- 
able in advance. For circulars containing further 
particulars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. 0., Phila., Pa. 
7th mo. 24, 1858—2mo. 

\RCILDUUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The fifteenth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the Ist day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Coatesville. 
on the Philada. and Columbia Railroad, from which 
place pupils are conveyed to the school free of charge. 
The usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
education, will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
Terms $55.00 per session. For further particulars, 
address the Principal, Ercildoun P. 0., Chester Co., 
Penna. Smepiey Daruinetox, Principal. 

7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 mo. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t, North side Penna. Bank 





